DIS . 

Goffs grace, fehat principle of his new birth, gives him 
continual difliie to fin. Hammond’s Pra£i. Caicchifin. 

Sorrow would have been as filent as thoughts, as fey ere as 

. philofdphy. It would have relied in inward fenfes, tacit 

diflikes. ' . South's Sermons :■ 

Our likings or dijlikes are founded rather upon humour and 
fancy than upon reafon. JJEPoanae. 

The jealous man is not angry if you ' diflike another • buiTif 
you find thofe faults which are >n his own character, you dif- 
cover not only your diflike. of another, but of himfelf. ' Jddif 

2. Difcord ; diilention ; dif'agreement. This ienfe is riot now 
in ufc. . 

I his. raid Aletes, and a murmur rofe 
That {hew’d diflike among the chriftian peers. Fairfax. 
Fo Disli'ke- v. a. [ais and like . ] Fo di /approve ; to regard 
without affeflion ; to regard with ill-will or difguft. 

What moft he mould diflike ^ feems pleafant to him ; 
What like, offenfive. Shakefpeare s King Lear . 

Ye difhke , and fo undo *• 

The players, and difgrace the poet too. Denh. Frol Scphy , 
Wholoever dijllk.es the digreffions, or grows weary of them, 
may throw them away. 'Temple. 

Disli'keful. a y. [dflike and fall] Difafte&ed : malign. 1 
I think it beft, by an union of manners, and conformity of 
minds, to bring them to be one people, and to put away" the 
d jlikeful conceit of the one and the other. Spcnfer's Ireland. 

To Disli'ken. v. a. [dis.znTlHei] To make unlike. 

Muffle your face, 

Difmantle you ; and, as you can, dijliken 

The truth of your own feeming. Shakefp. Winter s Tale. 

DiSLi KENESS. n.f. [dis and likcnefs.] Diffimilitude 3 not re- 
femblance; unlikenefs. 

That which is not defigned to reprefent any thing but itfelf, 
can never be capable of a wrong representation, nor miflead 
us from, the true apprehenfion of any thing by it $ dijliken efs 
to it 3 and fuch, excepting thofe of fubilances, are all our own 
complex ideas. Locke. 

DislFker. n. f. [from diflike.] A difapprover; one that is not 
pleafed. 

There is a point, which whoever can touch, will never fail 
of plealing a majority, fo great that the diflikers will be 
forced to Fill in with the herd. . Swift's Intell. 

To DisxFmb. v. a. [dis and limb.'] Todilaniate; to tear limb 
from limb. Dipt. 

To Disli'mn. v. a. [dis and limn.] To unpaint; to flrike out 
of a picture. 

That which is now a horfe, even with a thought 
The rack diflimns , and makes it indiftindl 
As water is in water. Shakefpeare' s Ant . and Cle:p . 

To Dislocate, v. a . [dis and. locus, Latin.] 

i. To put out of the proper place. 

The ftrata feemed to have been diflocated, borne from their 
original fite, and diftanced by tome external power. IVoodw . 

After fome time the ftrata were broken on all Tides of the 
globe, that they were difiocated , and their fituation varied, 
being elevated in fome places, and deprefled in others. Wooelw. 

1 . To put out of joint; to disjoint. 

Were't my fitnefs 

To let thefe hands obey my boiling blood. 

They’re apt enough to djlocate and tear 

Thy flefli and bones. Shakefpeai's King Lear. 

Dislocation, n. f. [from difocate ] 

1 . The act of fhifting the places of things. 

2. The ftate of being difplaced. 

The pofture of rocks, often leaning or proftrate, fhews that 
they had fome difocaiion from their natural lite. Burnet. 

3. A luxation ; a violent preflbre of a bone out of the fockct ; 

a joint put out. • ' 

It might go awry either within or without the tipper, as 
often as it is forcibly pulled to it, and fo caufe a dflocation , or 
a ftr ai n . Grew ' s Mifeum . 

To Dislodge, v. a. [ dis and lodge.'] 

-1. To remove from a place. 

The fhell-fifh which are refident in thefe places live and die 
there, and are never diflodged or removed by ftorm c , nor caft 
upon the fhores, which the littorales ufually are. Woodward. 

2. To remove from an habitation. 

Thofe fenfes loft, behold a new defeat. 

The foul dif edging from another feat. Dry den's Juv . 

To drive an enemy from a ftation. 

My fword can perfect what it has begun, 

And. from your walls diflodge that haughty foil. Drycl Aur. 

4. To remove an army to other quarters. 

The ladies have prevail’d, 

The Volfcians are diflodg'd, and Marcus gone. Shakefp. Cor . 
To Dislo'dge. v. n . To go away to another place. 

Soon as midnight brought on the dufky hour, 

Friendlieft to fleep, and filence, he refolv’d 
With all his legions to diflodge. Milton s Par . Lojl. 

Dislo'yal. ad)., [defloyal, French ; dis and loyal ] 

1. Not true to allegiance; fai chiefs ; falfe to a fovereign ; dif- 
obediento 
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Foul diflrufly and breach 
Difloyal on the part of man ; revolt 

. r A nd d ‘ r ° b edience. Milton’s Paradife Loft: \ iv / 

2. Difhoneft ; perfidious. Obfolete. J '7* 

, ^ uca things, in a falfe difloyal knave, 
i e tricks of cuftom ; but, in a man that’s juft, 

I hey re cold delations working from the heart 

1 hat pafflon cannot rule. ^ Skakefpearis OtUi 

3‘ Not true to the marriage- bed. e 9t 

I he lady is difloyal. 

— Difloyal! The Word is too good to paint out her wick- 

7V/7 1 . 1 Shakefpeare 

Djloyal town ! . 

Speak, did’ft not thou 

b or fake tny faith, and break the nuptial vow ? J) rv j ' 

4 ’ obfolete' i0VC ' n0t C ° nftant * The three latter fenfes are now 

Dislo'yallv. adv. [from Sfloyai^ Not faithfully; treache 
rouily; difobediently. 1 e " 

Dislo'yalty. n.f. [from difloyal .] 

1 . Want or fidelity to the fovereign. 

. , Let the truth of that religion J profefs be reprefented to 
judgment not in the difguifes of levity, fchifm, herefy, 
velcy, and difoyaliy. g- 

2. Want of fidelity in love. A fenfe now obfolete 1 ^ ^ 

There fhall appear fuch feeming truths of Hero’s difloyelh. 

rsvMf T l C Ca "f d a T flurance - Stl -M«d> Ado about Noth 
JJi'bMAT. adj. [ dies mains , Latin, an evil day.] Sorrowful • 

dire; horrid; melancholy; uncomfortable; unhappy ; dark.’ 
On the one hand fet the moll glittering temptations to dif- 
cord, and on the other view the dijmal effects of it. Dec. of Pietv 

Di'smally. adv. [from difmal.] Horribly; forrowfuily- un- 
comfortably. ^ 3 

Di siviALis ess. n. f [from aifnia-Z.] Horror; forrow. 

To Dismantle, v. a. [dis and mantle ] 

1. To throw oft’ a drefs ; to ftrip. 

lie that makes Lis piince defpifed and undervalued, and 
beats him -out of his fubje£ts hearts, may eafily ftrip him of 
his other garrifom, having nlrezdy difpofiefied him of his 
ftrongeft, by dijmani ling him of his honour, and feifin^ bis 
reputation. Soidifs Semens. 

2. 1 o loofe ; to unfold ; to throw open. 

This is moft ftrange ! 

That ftie, who ev’n but now was your beft object, 
Deare-ft and beft, fliould in this trice of time 
Commit a thing fo monftrous, to difmantle 
So many folds of favour. Shakefpeare s King Lear. 

3. To ftrip a town of its outworks. 

It is not fuffi'cient to poftefs our own fort, without the dif- 
mantling and demolifhingof our enemies. Hakewill on ProJd. 

4. To break down any thing external. 

: His eyeballs, rooted out, are thrown to ground ; 1 

His nofe difnantlcd \ in his mouth is found ; > 

His jaws, cheeks, front, one undiftinguiftfd wound. Dry. ) 
7 o Disma^k. v. a. [dis and majk.] To diveft of a ma(k; t© 
uncover from concealment. 

Lair ladies mafk’d, are rofes in the hud ; 

Or angels veil’d in clouds : are rofes blown, 

Difmafk* d) their damafk fvveet commixture fhewn. Shakefp. 
I he marquis had no leiiure to laugh, but thought beft to 
dfmajk his beard; and fo told him, that he was going co- 
vertly. Wotton. 

ToD!SMA ; Y. v. a. [defmayar^ Spanifh. J To terrify ; to dii- 
courage ; to affright ; to deprds ; to deject. 

Their mighty ftrokes their baberjeons difmayd. Fai. ^ 
Enemies would not be fo troublefome to the weftern coafts, 
nor that country itfelf would be fo often difnmayed with alarms 
as they have of late years been. Raleigh's Ejjays. 

He will not fail thee; fear not, neither be difmayed. Deutr. 
Nothing can make him remifs in the practice ol his duty, 
no profpetft -of in ter eft can allure him, no fear of danger 
dif may him. A tier bur y s Sermons. 

Disma'y. n.f [ defmayo ; Spanifh.j Fall of courage; terrour 
felt; defertion of mind; fear imprefled. 

All fat mute, 

Pondering the danger with deep thoughts ; and each 
In others countenance read his own difmay. Mi t.Par.Lof . 

This then not minded in dfmaf yet now 
A fibres me that the bitternefs of death 
Is paft. Milton s Paradife Lojf b. xi. A *5^' 

Disma'yedness. n.f [from difmay.] Dejecftion of courage; 
difpiritednefs. 

The valianteft feels inward difmayednefs , and yet the fear- 
fulleft is afliamed fully to fhew it. Sidney^ b. if 

DPS ME. n.f. [French.] A tenth ; the tenth part; tythe. 

Since the firft fword was drawn about this queltion? 
Ev’ry tithe foul ’mongft many thoufand difnes , 


Hath been as dear as Helen. Shakefp. Troilus and Lujjidti. 
7 he pope began to cxercife his new rapines here in Eng- 
land, by a compliance with thefaid king Edward, in granting 
him two ye;irs diftne from the clergy, Par ergon. 

To 
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To Dismember, v a. [dis and member.] To divi t men 
from member ; to dilacerate ; to cut in pieces. 

I am with both, each army hath a hand ; 

And in their rage, I having hold of both. 

They whirl afunder, and dijm mber me. Shakefp. King John. 

O, that we then could come by Crefai s Ipiiit, 

And not djmember Caefar ! But, alas! 

Car far mult bleed for it. Shakefpeare s Julius Cxjar. 

A ftate can never arrive to its period in a more deplora .e 
crifis, than when fome prince lies hovering, like a vulture, 
to devour, or djmember its dying carcals. wijt. 

Fowls obfeene d jmember d his remains, ^ _ 

And dos;s had torn him on the naked plains. Pope's Oayf ley. 
Thofe who contemplate only the fragments or pieces ot 
fcience, difperfed in Ihort unconnected difeourfes, without rela- 
tion to each other, can never furvey an entire body ol truth, 
but muft always view it as deformed and djmembered. Watts. 

To DISMPSS. v.a. [ dimifjus , Latin.] 

1. To fend away. 

We commit thee thither, 

Until his army be difmijs'd from him. Shakefp. Henry I • 

He difmiffed the aflembly. dfls xix. 41* 

2. To give leave of departure. 

If our young lulus be no more, - 

Difnifs our navy from your friendly fliore. Dryd. Virg. ALn. 

To difeard ; to diveft of an office. ^ - 

DismFssion. n.f [from demiffio^ Latin.] 

1. Dil patch ; act of fending away. 

1 So pois’d, fo gently {he defcends from high. 

It feems a foft difmifjion from the fky. Dryd. Hind and Pant. 

2. An honourable difeharge from any office cr place. 

Not only thou degrad’ft them, or remit’ft 
To life o!) feu re, which were a fair djmiffion ; 

But throw ’ft them lower than thou didft exalt them high. 

Milton s Agonijles , l C87. 

3 Deprivation ; obligation to leave any poll 01 place. 

You muft not ftay here longer ; your difniffion 
Is come from CaTar. Shakjpeares Anthony and Cleopatra. 
To Dismo'rtgage. v. a. [dis and mortgage.] 'To redeem 
from mortgage. 

He djmortgaged the crown demefnes, made an increaie or 
munition, arms and treafure, and left behind a mafs of 
go]d Howefs Vocal Forrejl. 

To Dismo'unt. v.a. [ demonter , French.] 

1. To throw off an horfe. 

From this flying fteed unrein’d, as once 
Bellerophon, though from a lower clime, 

Di [mounted^ on th’ Aleian field I fall. Miltons Paradife Loft. 

2. To throw from any elevation or place of honour. 

3. 7Y> throw cannon from its carriage. 

The 7Yrks artillery, planted againft that tower, was, by 
the fkilfulnefs of the Chriftian cannoneers, in (hort time dif 
mounted with fhot from the tower, and many of the gunners 
{lain. Knolles s Flijtory of the Turks . 

7fo Dismo'unt. v. n . 

1. 7fo alight from an horfe. 

When he came within fight of that prodigious army at 
Asin court, he ordered all his cavalry to difrnount , and im- 
plore upon their knees a bleffing. Addifons Freeholder , N°. 49. 
?. To defeend from any elevation. 

To Disn a'turaltse. v. a. [ dis and naturalife.] To alienate; 

to make alien ; to deprive of the privileges of birth. 
Disna'tured. adj. [dis and nature.] Unnatural; wanting na- 
tural tendernefs ; devoid of natural affeclion. 

If ftie muft teem, 

Create her child of fplcen, that it may live, 

And be a thwart difnaturd torment to her. Sbak. K. Lear. 
Disobe'dience. n.f [ dis and obedience.] 

1. Violation of lawful commands or prohibition ; breach of 
duty due to fuperiours. 

7'h’ offence is holy that (he hath committed. 

And this deceit lofes the name of craft, 

Of djobedience , or unduteous title. Sbak. M. W. of Windf 
Of man’s firft djobedience , and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree, fing heav’nly mufe. Milton. 

Murder, adultery, or djobedience to parents, have a general 
notion antecedently to la ws. Stilling fleet. 

T his is not djobedience , but rebellion 5 ’tis declaiming the 
fovereignty of Chrift, and renouncing all allegiance to his 
authority. Roger r. Sermon 4. 

2. Incompliance. 

If planetary orbs the fun obey. 

Why fliould the moon difown his fovereign fvvay ; 

Why in- a whirling eddy of her own 
Around the globe terreftrial fliould ftie run ? 

7* bis djobedience of the moon will prove 
The fun’s bright orb does not the planets move. Blackmore . 
Disobe'dient. adj. [dis and obedient.] Not obfervant of law- 
ful authority ; guilty of the breach of lawful commands or 
prohibition. 

7 he man of Ccd was dif obedient unto the word of the 
Lord. 1 Kings xiii. 26. 

Vqja L * . 


■ DIS 

f\ '» „,a r,/;- ami obvv 1 To break commands ttf 
To Disobe Y. v.a. [atj anu j 

him, and >* d*» "«■ *«* » 

, htdney, b. U< 

Uj ° He’.' loth to d/fobey the god’s command* 

Nor willing to forfake this pleafant land. Hen bam. 

Disoblxga'tion. n.f. {dis and cbllgaUm.] Offence; uuu. i 

dlf ff he receded from what he had promifed, it would be fuch 

a difoblPation to the prince that he would never forget it. Liar. 

There can be no malice, and confequently no crime or enj- 
,y ■ L’Eftrange. 

To DISOBLI'GE. v. a. [dis and oblige.} To offend ; to dif- 
cruft • to give offfnee to. A term by which offence is ten- 

derly expreffed. , 

Aflilev had been removed from that charge, .and was 

thereby fo much difobliged that he quitted the king’s party. C a. 

Thofe, though in higheft place, who flight and >, if oblige 
their friends, Ihall infallibly come to know the value ot them, 
by having none, when they fhall moft need them. houto. 

Is is in the power of more particular perfons in this king- 
dom, than in any other, to diftrefs the government, when 
they are difobliged. Jddifim’s freeholder , Nff 4 b - 

My plan has given offence to fome gentlemen, whom it would 
not be very fafe to di [oblige. Addijoris Guardian , N • I 

We love and efteem our clergy, and are apt to lay fome 
weight upon their opinion, and would not willingly dijollige 
t ] ienrL Swift concerning the Sacramental Tejt. 

If a woman fuffers her lover to fee ftie is loth to dijoblige 
him, let her beware of an encroachen _ f latiffh* 

Disobli'ging. participial adj. [from difoblige.] Difgtifting; un- 
pleafing ; offenfive. 

Peremptorinefs can befit no form of undemanding : it ren- 
ders wife men djobhging and troublelome, and tools ridiculous 
and contemptible. Government of the Tongue, . f I J . 

Disobli'gingly. adv. [from difobliging.] In a difgufting or 
offenfive manner ; without attention to pleafe. 
Disoeli'gingness. n.f [from difobliging . ] Offenfivenefs ; 
readinefs to difguft. 

Diso'r bed. adj. [dis and orb.] Thrown out of the proper 
orbit. 

Fly like chidden Mercury from Jove; 

Or like a ftar di/or Pd. Shakefpeare s Troilus and Crefflda * 

Dtso'rder. n.f [dis and order ; defordre^ French;] 
i c Want of regular difpofition ; irregularity; confufion ; im- 
methodical diftribution. 

When I read an author of genius without method, I fancy 
myfelf in a wood that abounds with many noble obje&s; 
rifing among one another in the greateft confufion and dij- 
order. Speftatir, N°. 47 6. 

2. Tumult; difturbance; buftle. 

A greater favour this dif order brought 
Unto her fervants, than your awful thought 
Durft entertain, when thus compell’d they preft: 

The yielding marble of her fnowy breaft. Waller. 

3. Negle.ft of rule ; irregularity. 

From vulgar bounds with brave difordcr part. 

And fnatch a grace beyond the reach of art. Pope's FJfays. 

4. Breach of laws ; violation of {landing inftitution. 

Inhere reigned in all men blood, manflaughter, difquieting 
of good men, forgetfulnefs of good turns, and dijorder in 
marriages. Wifd. xiv. 26. 

5. Breach of that regularity in the animal oeconomy which 
caufes health ; ficknefs ; diftemper; It is ufed commonly for 
a flight difeafe. 

Pleafure and pain are only different conftitutions of the 
mind, fometimes occafioned by diforder in the body; or fome- 
times by thoughts in the mind. Loeka 

6. Difcompofure of mind ; turbulence of paffions. 

To Diso'rder. v. a. [dis and order.] 

1. To throw into confufion ; to confound; to put out of me- 
thod ; to difturb ; to ruffle ; to confufe. 

Eve 

Not fo repuls’d, with tears that ceas’d not flowing. 

And treffes all diforder d^ at his feet 

Fell humble. Milton s Paradife Lofl) b. x. 1 . 91 1. 

Yon diforder' d heap of ruin lies, 

Stones rent from ftones, where clouds of duft arife. Dry den. 
The incurfions of the Goths, and other barbarous nations* 
di [ordered the affairs of the Roman empire. Arbuthnot on Coins. 

2 . To make Tick ; to difturb the body. 

3. To difeompofe; to difturb the mind. 

Disordered, adj. [from difordcr.] Diforderly ; irregular; 
vicious; loofe; unreftrained in behaviour ; debauched. 

Here do you keep a hundred knights and fquires* 

Men fo difordcr' d) fo debauch’d and bold, 

7'hat this our court, infc£ted with their manners. 

Shews like a riotous inn. Shakefpeare' s King Lear . 

Dlso'rde redness, n.f [from dif ordered.] Irregularity; want 
of order ; confufion. 

By that djorderednejs of the foldiers a great advantage was 
offered unto the enemy. Knolles' sfliflcrx of the Turks. 

7 Disorderly. 
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